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American Historial Association. Rarely does the reviewer meet 
with a book which is so thorough, so complete, so exhaustive in 
its field as the present essay. It is not too much to say that 
within that field it will hold its own as a classic. The author re- 
veals a most unusual knowledge of contemporary sources. 

French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By Edward S. 
Corwin. Princeton University Press. 1916. Pp. ix, 430. $2.00. 

In this volume Professor Corwin tells the story of France's 
intervention in the war of the American Revolution, and of the 
treaty Americans entered into with her at that time, the only 
entangling foreign alliance of our history. The book is a mas- 
terly study of the diplomatic history of the war, and brings out 
more clearly than has ever been done before the fact that France's 
championship of American independence was not brought about 
by the pressure of French philosophers enamored of intellectual 
freedom, but by French diplomatists in the interest of a dynas- 
tic policy of the Old Regime, viz., to recover for France her lost 
preeminence in Europe. In order to effect this object England 
had to be abased and enfeebled, England which so recently be- 
fore, in the Seven Years War, had despoiled and humiliated 
France. After sketching this background of Old Regime diplo- 
macy, Dr. Corwin devotes perhaps the most interesting part of 
his book to France's efforts to induce Spain, her hereditary ally, 
to join in the war against England. The interests of Spain con- 
flict so strongly with the interests of the revolted colonies, that 
French-American cooperation in the conduct of the war is 
thereby imperilled and finally almost suspended. This antago- 
nism of aims and interests is the best justification for the breach 
of their instructions by the American commissioners in the ne- 
gotiations for the peace at Paris in 1782. S. L. Ware. 

An Inquiry Into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its Per- 
fection. By Thorstein Veblen, author of The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, The Instinct of Workmanship, Imperial Germany and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp.367. 

This is decidedly one of the more solid books that have to do 
with the war and the problem of a peace that shall be permanent. 
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Professor Veblen's statements will carry weight with many 
careful and thoughtful readers because of his emotional balance 
and subdued but strong and evident sympathy with the common 
man. He neither lashes the rich nor praises the poor, but 
shows in a way deliberate, leisurely, ironical but genial, earnest 
yet humorous, that peace is not possible so long as autocratic 
government and its attendant patriotism of prestige are allowed 
a voice in the counsels of the nations. He believes that the 
only full-fledged autocracies are Germany and its Austrian and 
Turkish pupils and dependents, and Imperial Japan. If Ger- 
many is politically transformed, he thinks, Japan can be safely 
handled by the League of Allied Democracies. 

But Professor Veblen goes much further. He regards our 
present ownership and price-system as containing the same 
demon as political autocracy. The last paragraph of the book is 
suggestive, perhaps sinister, to some folk. We quote it entire 
as a summary of the author's economic attitude: — 

"So, if the projectors of this peace at large are in any de- 
gree inclined to seek concessive terms on which the peace 
might hopefully be made enduring, it should evidently be 
part of their endeavors from the outset to put events in 
train for the present abatement and eventual abrogation of 
the rights of ownership and the price-system in which these 
rights take effect. A hopeful beginning along this line 
would manifestly be the neutralization of all pecuniary rights 
of citizenship, as has been indicated in an earlier passage. 
On the other hand, if peace is not desired at the cost of re- 
linquishing the scheme of competitive gain and competitive 
spending, the promoters of peace should logically observe 
due precaution and move only so far in the direction of a 
peaceable settlement as would result in a sufficiently un- 
stable equilibrium of mutual jealousies; such as might ex- 
peditiously be upset whenever discontent with pecuniary 
affairs should come to threaten this established scheme of 
pecuniary prerogatives." 

It will pay us all to ponder the significance, during these apoc- 
alyptic times, of the outstanding, climatic words: "pecuniary 
prerogatives." T. P. B. 



